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Tuus this great man’s life, rich and powerful in events, was pro- 
gressive, from the smallest beginnings to the most brilliant success 
in youth, from bitter succumbing to the most worthy achievements 
in manhood; always active in the greatest enterprises. This was 
necessary to him; and therefore England was the right, nay, the only 
possible sphere for him. In Italy, he might have repeated 
Alessandro Scarlatti’s works, whom he resembled in the better parts 
of the operas ; standing, however, much higher. But Italy was no 
longer capable of sustaining the grandeur of its former operatic 
composers: it had already sunk into that shallow sweetness and 
commonplace manner, which Handel had despised from his youth. 
In France, Handel would have been limited to the opera; but the 
idea of the Drame lyrique was foreign to him, and it was reserved 
for Gluck to bring it to its perfection. In his native country,— 
what could he do there {—play the Italian opera to the merchants of 
the Hanse towns? or to one of those stiff frenchified courts, void of 
all taste? or lead the life of Sebastian Bach? It was not given to 
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him to live like Bach, entirely devoted to the word of the gospel, 
and full of it and supported by it, to be satisfied with his church, 
and his school, and his spiritual friend and superior, Deyling; ex- 
ternally, in the confined limits of a sober, staid citizen; internally, 
holy and sanctified. Handel wanted a free, rich, brilliant and 
commanding position : he wanted to be first among the first. This 
he could do only in England, and there he achieved it. When the 
singers alienated the nobility from him, he alone opposed the no- 
bility. When he could no longer sustain the opera, he turned to 
the free-minded, protestant people. When the metropolis did not 
understand him, he went with his Messiah to the unaffected, natu- 
ral people of Ireland. There he conquered, and paved for himself 
the road to the highest among the British people: the free people 
had elevated him, and the court considered it a good fortune and 
an honor to possess him again. | 

This whole turn of life and mind is expressed in Handel’s works. 
It was externally and internally impossible to him, to give himself 
up, with the intensity and piety of Sebastian Bach, to each of his 
works, and to each part of them. His organ and chamber music, 
therefore, contains, by the side of much that is beautiful and grand, 
much that is undecided and empty; and it is now generally and 
justly forgotten. His smaller church compositions, too, the an- 
thems, although of good conception and possessed of many beau- 
tiful traits, have not enough of decided character to fix the attention 
of the art at present. His Te Deums, and other greater composi- 
tions for the church, (many of them are kept locked up in the 
private royal collection,) are full of splendid music, and betray a 
master hand: the protestant, popular manner of them, especially 
in the Te Deums, is not altogether in accordance with the catholic 
text: and yet it is too powerful, if the text is oniy considered as 
the usual form for great solemnities; as many evenof the greater 
composers appear to think now-a-days. All these works of Handel 
are however, only less important works, although great enough to 
transmit any name to posterity: the preponderance over them was 
held in the first part of his life by the Operas, in the latter by the 
Oratorios. In the former, he excelled his predecessors and cotem- 
poraries in individual scenes. His mind had vividiy conceived the 
words of the poet, nay more, the character he represented, in its 
true action. He knew how to represent with deepfelt, character- 
istic truth, the wailings and the oath of vengeance of Rhadamistus, 
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the proud calmness and hellish witchcraft of Medea, the sweet 
love-rapture of Pastor Fido; and we may unhesitatingly pronounce, 
that these points have never after him been more intensely and 
deeply conceived. Other parts show certainly only a greatness of 
manner, or thorough elaboration; (this however rarely;) or fre- 
quently the manner of his times, only a little elevated; for, success 
for the whole was impossible: the fault began with the fables he 
chose ; and the true idea of the drama, as one uniform conception, 
was foreign to him. 

From the Opera he came to the Oratorio. It is well worth no- 
ticing, that it was not his own free inclination that led him to it: 
he had to be ejected from the opera, after having devoted 25 years 
to it, before he, at the age of 50 years, turned to the oratorio. 
He came to it, the same who had made his studies in three annual 
volumes, of church music; who had risen, as is told, in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, from the bath, which had saved him from madness; and 
straightway, with head erect, went into the church to the organ, 
and played there so magnificently, that the rumor spread in the 
city, of a new wonder of St. Cecilia’s, in curing him and preserving 
him for the art. 

The histories of the old testament, full of great actions, gave 
him opportunity to write those great national choruses, in which 
that eternal call for liberty, that bitter mourning over the fallen 
hero, the rejoicing of the heathens, the fervent prayer in anxiety 
and joy, all the great moments in the life of nations, shall resound, 
mighty and true and loud enough, for centuries to come. This 
upright, always popular way, in which he took up his subject, gave 
a fixed individuality to his different parts: no composer has known 
so well as he, to bind his four parts together, and to keep them 
within the bounds of their true natural power. Thus, he under- 
stood how to sing every word of his text, striking the. true, popu- 
lar conception. The evangelical interpretation of the word, which 
we see in Bach, was not his field. But when he had found the 
strain for his words, he kept it in simplicity and faithfulness, and 
handed it round among the different parts; as a good word goes 
round in the circle of upright, well meaning men of the people. 
Other parts fell in, simply supporting or contradicting it; and un- 
der the master’s direction, a straight forward, calmly and honestly 
progessing dialogue ensued. That wonderful construction of Bach’s 
polyphonies, where each deep meaning hides a deeper one, and 
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reveals it to the connoisseur; and where, nevertheless, the con- 
secration of mystery is spread over the whole, was not the business 
of our popular orator. He rather drew voluntarily, (and he did 
it justly too,) the innocent or passionate expression of love, the 
praise of peace, or other feelings natural and common to our heart, 
into the circle of his biblical traditions; which thus in fact encom- 
pass every thing that lives in the heart of a healthy, freeminded 
and religious people, as it did live in his own heart. And for this 
purpose served the simply supporting, strengthening, but occa- 
sionally also ingeniously painting, or powerfully striking accom- 
paniment of the orchestra, with the organ, as he played it. 

We might speak now of his individual oratorios. But who does 
not know them? his Judas Maccabeus, burning for liberty ; his 
patriarchal Samson; the songs of innocence in Saul ; that eternally 
true chorus of the Israelites in Joshua; the spirited Alexander’s 
feast ; his colossal Israel in Egypt; and above all the Messiah, 
carrying us in the words of the holy writ itself, through the life of 
our Saviour, from the ancient prophecies, from the announcement 
of the angels, through the night of his suffering and death, to his 
glorification : they are all familiar to us; or wait that we may ele- 
vate ourselves to and by him. Handel was restored to his father- 
land, when the French levity, and sweetly sickening Italian fashion, 
had brought the church and church music very low, and a feeble 
ray of Bach’s songs remained in a few churches only. Hiller, the 
popular singer, who had given life to the natural feelings in daily 
life, and opened the hearts for those strains, introduced this giant 
to us, that the people might invigorate themselves by his choruses, 
to the greater, freer, and more active lot which awaited them. 
When the freshly awakened popular mind and faith had opened the 
churches again to higher evangelical devotion, Handel prepared 
and educated us for Sebastian Bach; both of whom, the poet and 
singer of the people, and the consecrating priest, will stand hence- 
forth united before that people, which gave birth to them, and has 
elevated itself to them. 
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REVIEW. 


The London and Westminster Review. April—July, 1839. 
Article III. The Pianoforte. 


[Continued from page 298.] 


We have been lavish in our extracts upon Beethoven, because 
we presumed our readers would be interested in a well written 
analysis of his works and character. We come next to his only 
pupil, and his biographer in part, Ferdinand Ries. 

“The first of those who followed in Beethoven’s train was Fer- 
dinand Ries, something of whose nature as a man and pretensions 
as an artist, may have already been indicated by the passages just 
quoted from the ‘Notizen.’ Every musician is familiar with the 
anecdote of his having forced praise from Beethoven by the exe- 
cution of an enormously difficult cadence, introduced by him into 
one of his master’s concertos, which the latter almost forbade him 
to attempt in public :—and the older race of English professional 
instrumentalists still recollect the surprise excited by the announce- 
ment of his first appearance in London to perform his own Con- 
certo in C sharp minor,—a signature within the intricate circle of 
which few dared venture! These two artistic feats were types of 
the man’s intrepidity. It was in traveling through Russia—al- 
ways a hospitable country to pianoforte players—that the success, 
denied until he entertained thoughts of quitting the profession, 
began to follow Ries. He ensured it by gathering and setting the 
melancholy and quaint airs of the north in arich frame-work of 
scientific form and ornamental execution. In many of his earlier 
works, the principal melodies are Danish, Russian, or Norwegian. 
The powers of Ries as a pianist, which declined after his taking 
up his residence in England, in proportion as he submitted closely 
to the drudgery of lesson-giving, were then remarkable, and worthy 
of Beethoven’s only pupil. In one requisite, namely—that utter 
independence which enables the right and left hand each to work 
its own will, however different be the time,—he was almost une- 
qualed, and hence his more showy compositions are full of ex- 
amples of that tour de force. Indeed, to execute the C sharp 
minor Concerto aforesaid, steadily, but with the unstudied expres- 
sion which it demands, is almost as difficult an undertaking as the 
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young aspirant can propose to his fingers: moreover, for its thor- 
ough execution, he must possess something of fantasy as well as 
of feeling. For Ries, though following closely in his master’s 
track—nay, at times even servilely imitating the very letter of his 
music—is essentially more fantastic than Beethoven—less loftil7 
sustained—using a larger proportion of abrupt modulations, and 
fierce fragmentary phrases, and closes suspended without reason. 
These features are caricatured in his weakest works; in-his best, 
Ries displays a vein of melody at once graceful and original. He 
has also left us, a more decided specimen of picture music in hig 
‘Dream’ Fantasia than had been hitherto attempted on the piano- 
forte, unless those ancient enormities, the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ and 
the ‘Surrender of Toulon,’ were allowed to pass as classical. 
Beethoven, indeed, had given emotions in his Adieu, Absence, et 
Rétour’—suggested a tone of coloring in his pastorale Sonata— 
but in the ‘ Dream’ a more distinct outline ig attempted, and the 
shapes which haunt the pillow of the sleeper—now tender, now 
warlike, now portentous—are portrayed with a happy boldness and 
contrast. As specimens of two manners of working completely 
different, the student of the picturesque cannot do better than 
compare this with the ‘Dream’ by Moscheles, the last but one of 
the latter’s ‘ Characteristic Studies.’ The fault of Ries lay in his 
fertility, and in the absence of such scrupulousness as makes an 
artist question rather than. accept those ideas which catch his no- 
tice by their simplicity ; but his works have not deserved the neg- 
lect into which they have fallen in England. One in every ten 
is eminently worthy of revival and careful’study. And the justice 
here desired for him ought to be paid with all the greater good-will, 
inasmuch as he adorned the intellectual school of instrumental 
music, by those moral excellences which, if not ethipapaniite to its 
existence, contribute largely to its maintenance.” 

The gifted and amiable, Mut early lamented Weber. ‘That 
the theory which would connect what is true and genuine and 
intellectual in art with what is beautiful and sound in charac- 
ter, may not want further examples, the name of Carl Maria von 
Weber may next be mentioned. His devoted life and his melan- 
choly death are too well known to require being once again cited 
for the illustration of his works, Weber was far more romantic 
than Ries—but far more scrupulously original, and far more con- 
stantly master of the power of exhibiting his ideas to the best 
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advantage. After Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas, there exist none 
more highly toned, bolder in their invention, fresher in their melo- 
dies, than his four grand works of the same class—the first move- 
ment of the one in A flat, for the expression of romantic melan- 
choly, stands almost alone in music, while the opening allegro of 
that in D minor has a startling and colossal boldness. Weber, 
too, loved to develope those rhythmical forms, such as give their 
character to the dance and the national melody, but ‘ with a differ- 
ence.’ He had his own way of giving its crowning impishness to 
the scherzo. He had his own peculiar passages. There is one 
brilliant spray-shower of notes which, whether in the ‘ Victoria 
Chorus’ of Der Freischutz, or in the joyous finale to the first act 
of ‘ Euryanthe,’ or in the working up of the ‘ Aufforderung zum 
Tanze,’ or in the stretto to the ‘Concert Stick ’—that first and 
best of all concertos alla fantasia—as inevitably indicates its mas- 
ter as a white horse-does a picture by Wouvermans; or the ripe 
lip and luscious eye of a Spanish peasant, the most devotional group 
by Murillo. Other original and characteristic forms are to be 
traced in Weber’s music,-though its chief merit lies not in form. 
The student will there discover early examples of melody and ac- 
companiment given to the same hand ;—the mechanist will per- 
ceive that constant disposition to stretch beyond the octave, recently 
exaggerated. so ‘frightfully. Some excellent specimens of popular 
composition, too, will be found, to the surprise of those critics 
who still write of Weber as if he could produce no other such 
music than that which had traveled from the Harz Mountain in 
the private satchel of Zamiel-or Mephistopheles. Any one, com- 
paring his variations upon the melody from Mehul’s ‘ Joseph’ with 
those of Herz upon the same theme, must admit that in variety, 
grace, and that poorest requisite for producing effect, difficulty to 
be overcome,—to say nothing of such trifles as science, expression, 
and character,—the transcendental German could beat the most 
piquant writer of the gew-gaw school on his own debatable ground. 
It is-to be regretted, that Weber’s early death, and the dramatic 
course taken -by his talents, make his contribution to the stores of 
orchestral or chamber music for the pianoforte comparatively 
limited.” 

The following analysis of the talents and compositions of Mos- 
cheles is very just, and cannot fail to interest our readers. The 
reviewer places him in the school of genius, though he came for- 
ward while the mere executionists had the field. 
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‘Before this heartless school had reached its fullest glory a 
young artist appeared, who promised on his outset largely to con- 
tribute to the wonders of the pianoforte, and played so, to quote 
the Goethe and Zelter correspondence, ‘that one was obliged to 
taste of the waters of Lethe, and forget all one had ever heard 
before. The fellow has hands,’ continues the writer, ‘which he 
turns in and out like a garment, and even with the nails he does 
not play badly.’ This was Moscheles, whose ‘ Fall of Paris,’ on 
its tour of triumph throughout Europe, eclipsed all the most mar- 
velous of its predecessors. But even in those variations, profes- 
sedly written to strike and to enchant, no musician, though he 
might be as adverse to ‘French foam’ as Zelter himself, could fail 
to detect a nervousness of structure—a disposition to travel out of 
the beaten track of harmony, which showed that a new mind was 
at work. That mind belonged to one who is now our first thinker 
for his instrument. Whether in the performance or the composi- 
tions of Moscheles, it is impossible not to perceive how remarkably 
great mechanical powers and consummate scientific experience 
have been placed wholly at the disposal of a clear and fine intellect. 
What was said of a deceased authoress applies to him, ‘Some are 
led to thought through poetry,’ but he has been ‘led to poetry 
through thought.’ 

“Few artists have tested themselves so severely in their inter- 
course with the public, as Moscheles has done; no one within the 
circle of our experience stood the test with such uniform success. 
For there is no style of music, from the fugues of Bach to the fol- 
lies of Herz, which he has not performed; and there is none in 
which he has failed. For force and clearness of finger; in all 
sprightly, petulant passages, he is unrivaled. ‘The place of Mos- 
cheles, among the musicians of Europe, will become higher and 
more influential every year, for the mellowing process progressively 
discernible in his compositions and in his performance, is far from 
having reached its climax.” 

We come last of all, to Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, with whom 
the reviewer closes the account of the school of genius. 

*‘One more artist is yet to be mentioned, before closing the 
record of the legitimate German school of modern pianoforte 
music—one more confirmation to be deduced of our theory that 
high mental and moral endowments, are the strongest pillars on 
which the temple of art rests. This is Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
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tholdy. Young as he is, he has conquered almost every form of 
composition. He might be made the subject of an article for his 
organ-playing, if his pianoforte compositions did not demand our 
attention; and his oratorio of ‘St. Paul’ in its stately simplicity 
comes so near to the massive works of Handel, that it is not 
chimerical to expect that the opera upon which he is known to be 
at present engaged for the English stage, may introduce into our 
lyric drama effects scarcely less grand—scarcely less severely natu- 
ral than those which make Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ and ‘ Iphigenia’ model 
works. Though Mendelssohn’s earliest pianoforte works, the quar- 
tetts, show that he, too, possesses that splendor of execution to 
which the most ceaseless chain of difficulties is no more than a 
string of common notes,—their author had scarcely reached the 
full use of his powers when he began at once to take the loftiest 
ground by writing for a full orchestra, and to throw into his com- 
positions on that grand scale a picturesqueness of fancy which 
some had feared had left the world with Weber. His early love 
for the organ, and his initiative studies under Zelter, had already 
led him back beyond the imaginative present to the grave and 
severe past, and familiarized him with the gigantic works of Se- 
bastian Bach. Such natural gifts—such a course of study, have 
stamped his music with a character at once picturesque and solid. 
“His melodies, it must be noted, have introduced a novelty to 
the pianist, and have brought him yet closer to the vocal performer 
than he had hitherto been brought, by calling upon him for that 
distinctness and appropriateness of expression hitherto supposed 
the exclusive property of the singer. The further that Men- 
delssohn has advanced in his career, the more scrupulously and 
systematically has he separated himself from the finger-musicians. 
But where their artifices may come legitimately into use he wields 


them with a hand strong as it is careless.” 
[To be continued.) 





THE CADENZA. 
BY E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 
(Continued from page 301.] 


At last their departure approached; and then only did I become 
40 
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aware, how much I was attached to Lauretta; and felt it was im- 
possible to separate from her. Often, when she had been very 
smorfiosa, she caressed me, although very innocently ; but I was in 
a flame, and nothing but the distant behavior which she knew how 
to put on then, prevented me from declaring my passion. I had a 
tolerable tenor voice, which, although never before practised, I 
now quickly developed. We used to sing those sweet Italian 
Duettini, which are innumerable in Italy. 

We were singing one just before their departure—‘* Senza di te 
ben mio, vivere non passio.” Who could bear that! I fell at Lau- 
retta’s feet: I was in despair! She raised me, saying, “‘ but my 
friend, why must we separate?” I was surprised, and anxiously 
waited to hear what she would add. She proposed for me to ac- 
company her and Teresina to the capital; for, she said, if I in- 
tended to devote myself altogether to the art, I could not stay in 
this little town. Imagine to yourself a man falling into the darkest 
fathomless abyss, despairing of life ; but finding himself, in the very 
moment that he thinks he shall be crushed to death, in a beautiful 
open arbor of rosebushes, and a thousand bright sunbeams playing 
around him, assuring him that he is still in the full enjoyment of 
life. ThusI felt now. I must go with them to the metropolis, 
that was decided. 

I had hard work to convince my uncle that I must go to the 
metropolis, which was not very far off. At last he yielded, and 
promised even to accompany me thither. This was altogether 
against my calculations, for I dared not tell him that I meant to go 
with the Italians. I was saved his company, by a violent catarrh, 
which befell him just in time. So I departed alone in the-dili- 
gence; but went only to the next stage, where I waited for my 
divinity. A well filled purse, allowed me to prepare every thing 
needful. I meant, like a protecting knight in romance, to accom- 
pany the ladies on horseback; and for that purpose procured a 
charger, on which I went to meet them, My beast was not very 
good-looking, but, as his owner assured me, very quiet and patient. 

The little chaise soon came in sight. The sisters sat on the 
back seat: on the opposite one was their waiting woman, the little 
thick Gianna, a dark Neapolitan ; and the rest of the carriage was 
filled with a number of cases, bandboxes and baskets, the indis- 
pensable companions of traveling ladies. Two little pug-dogs 
barked at me, from Gianna’s lap when I joyfully saluted them. 
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We got along very well, and were already on the last route, 
when my horse very awkwardly took it into his head to return 
home. I was conscious of the risk of applying coercive measures, 
and used my best means of persuasion ; but the obstinate beast 
would not listen to my coaxing; and all I gained was, that he went 
round in a circle, instead of going back altogether.. Teresina 
leaned out of the chaise, laughing; while Lauretta, covering her 
face with both hands, shrieked as if my life was in danger. With 
the courage of despair, I gave my horse both spurs; but was in 
the same moment, not very softly, prostrated on the earth. The 
animal stood quietly by me, looking at me with outstretched neck, 
as in derision. I was unable to rise, and had to be assisted by the 
coachman. Lauretta jumped out of. the carriage crying, while 
Teresina laughed outright. I had sprained my foot, and could not 
mount again. What was to be done? The horsé was tied to the 
carriage, into which I had to creep. Imagine two pretty stout 
ladies, a plump servant, two pugdogs, a dozen cases, bandboxes and 
baskets, and me into the bargain, all in one chaise, calculated for 
two persons. Imagine Lauretta crying for want of room, the dogs 
howling, the Neapolitan prattling, Teresina cross, and my foot 
dreadfully aching ; and you will have a fair idea, how pleasant my 
situation was. Teresina, could not stand it any longer. She or- 
dered the carriage to stop; bounced out of it; and untying the 
horse, mounted him, sitting sideways on the saddle, and trotted 
and pranced along im advance of the chaise. She looked splen- 
didly. The dignity and grace, which was her own in her carriage 
and posture, showed to still better advantage on horseback. She 
took the guitar, and hanging the bridle over her arm, proudly sung 
several Spanish romances, accompanying herself with full chords. 
Her light silk dress waved in the air, playing in gaily changing 
colors in its folds, and the white feathers in her bonnet streamed 
and nodded, like spirits of the air dancing to the tones. The 
whole apparition was highly romantic, and I could not withdraw 
my eye from Teresina, although Lauretta called her a fantastic 
fool, that would have to suffer for her temerity. But all went right: 
the horse had lost all his obstinacy, or liked the singer better than 
the knight: in short, Teresina dismounted only just before the 
gates of the capital, and joined us in the chaise. 

Behold me now luxuriating in concerts and operas, of every 
variety of music: behold me, a zealous correpetiter, at the Grand 
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Piano, rehearsing airs, duettos, and heaven knows what else. You 
see me an altered being: a new spirit has come over me. All the 
embarrassment of the villager is thrown aside: as Maestro, I sit at 
the grand Piano, the score before me, conducting the Scenas of 
my Donna. My whole soul, all my thoughts are sweet melody. 
Setting aside all my studies and: skill in counterpoint I compose 
numberless canzonettas and airs, which Lauretta sings, although 
she does so only in her rooms. Why does she never sing any thing 
of mine in the concerts? I cannot divine! But Teresina some- 
times stands before me, high on the proud palfrey, with the lyra-in 
her hands, as art herself in bold romance; and involuntarily some 
high and serious song rises to my fancy! True, Lauretta plays 
with the tones, like a sportive queen of the fairies. Whatever she 
undertakes, succeeds. Teresina does not attempt a single roulade: 
a simple ornament, at best a mordente, is all she essays; but then 
her long-drawn tone shines through the dark night-shades; and 
then strange spirits waken, and look with solemn eyes deep into 
my heart. I cannot conceive how I could have overlooked her all 
this time. 

At last the benefit concert granted to the sisters arrived. Lau- 
retta sung with me along scena by Anfossi. I was sitting at the 
grand Piano as usual: we came to the last Cadenza: Lauretta 
summoned all her powers: her nightingale tones warbled up and 
down : notes were sustained, succeeded by gay, dazzling roulades,— 
an entire solfeggio! Indeed, the thing appeared to me to be over- 
done, and too long continued. I felt a soft breath: Teresina stood 
behind my chair. At this moment, Lauretta prepared for a long, 
swelling harmonica shake, with which she intended to fall back 
into the “‘a tempo.” But satan tempted me: down went both my 
hands, striking the chord; the Orchestra followed ; and Lauretta’s 
shake was spoiled, at the moment when she meant to elicit one 
burst of admiration from the whole audience. Lauretta, piercing 
me with furious looks, wrapped her part together, and throwing it 
at my head with such violence that the sheets flew in every direc- 
tion, ran through the orchestra, into the dressing room. As soon 
as the Tutti was ended, I followed her. She wept, and scolded :— 
“Out of my sight, villain,’ she cried,—‘ devil, you have mali- 
ciously robbed me of all,—glory, honor,—alas! of my ¢rillo. Out 
of my sight, wretch!”—She rushed towards me, and I escaped 
through the door. The chapel-master and Teresina succeeded 
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with difficulty, during an instrumental concerto that followed, in 
so far appeasing the enraged Donna, that she consented to appear 
again ; but I was not allowed to take my seat at the grand piano. 
In the last Duetto, which the sisters sung together, Lauretta actu- 
ally succeeded in bringing out her swelling harmonica shake, to 
her heart’s content: she was excessively applauded ; and was thus 
restored to good humor, I could not, however, forget the treat- 
ment which I had received in the presence of so many persons, and 
resolved to return the next morning to my native place. 

I was busy packing my trunk, when Teresina entered my room. 
On seeing what I was doing, she exclaimed, ‘why! are you going 
to leave us?’ Ideclared that after having suffered such a public 
insult from Lauretta, I could remain no longer in her company. 
“So that foolish girl’s mad behavior, which she is already sorry 
for, drives you away from us,” said Teresina ; “ but can you find 
any better way of pursuing your art, than with us? And besides, 
it depends only on yourself, by your own conduct to prevent Lau- 
retta from behaving again as she did. You are too indulgent, too 
mild, too gentle. You rate Lauretta’s art altogether too high. She 
has a pretty voice, of great compass, it is true ; but all these strange 
warbling flourishes, these immeasurable runs, these eternal shakes,— 
what else are they but dazzling tricks, which are admired as the 
breakneck leaps of the rope dancer are admired? Can they, how- 
ever, touch us deeply, and affect the heart? That harmonica 
shake which you spoiled, is, beyond all her other arts, disagreeable 
to me: it makes me feel as if in anguish. And then this climbing 
up into the region of the three leger lines! Why, is it not an 
overstraining of the natural voice, which alone is truly touching? 
Give me the middle and lower tones! A tone penetrating to the 
heart, a true portamento di voce: that is what I want! No unne- 
cessary embellishment! a tone firmly and strongly sustained ; a dis- 
tinct expression, touching soul and mind ; that is true singing, and 
thus I sing. If you are tired of Lauretta, think of Teresina; who 
likes you so much, because, from your very nature and mind, you 
are destined to be my Maestro and Compositore. Do not take it 
amiss ; but all your well turned canzonettas and airs are not worth 
a farthing, compared to this one!” and Teresina sung, in her full 
sonorous voice, a simple choral-like canzonet, which I had com- 
posed a few days before. I had no idea that it could sound so 
well. The tones penetrated, with wonderful power, into my heart : 
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the tears stood in my eyes: in the ecstasy of my feelings, I took 
Teresina’s hand, and pressed it fervently to my lips :.I vowed that I 


would never separate from her. 
(To be continued.) 





MUSIC IN BOSTON. 
SUMMER SEASON. 


In our last, we mentioned the Musical Convention, the Boston 
Academy’s annual meeting, and a few Concerts, as constituting the 
principal musical operations during the past summer, Of the first 
of these we spoke at some length: we shall now take up the 
others. 

2. Tue Boston Acapemy or Music. This institution held its 
seventh annual meeting, July 10, by adjournment from May, which 
has been the usual period. The Annual Report, presented at this 
meeting, contains a retrospect of the labors of the past year and 
their results, and a glance at the Academy’s future prospects. This 
institution has not always been candidly and impartially judged ; 
and as it has gained a name, and stands prominent before the pub- 
lic, it may be well to inquire into its objects, and the manner in 
which those objects have hitherto been pursued. 

_ The Constitution of the Academy, which is appended to- the 
report for this year, states the object of the institution in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘“ to promote knowledge and correct taste in music, 
especially such as is adapted to moral and religious purposes.” 

A review of the Academy’s past labors clearly shows, that those 
labors have been directed by the view, that before the institution 
applied its energies directly to the effecting of the above object, it 
must first lay open a hitherto unbroken ground: it must first rouse 
the public, or a very large portion of them, from their indifference 
and disinclination to the art. Under this view, they have not 
labored in vain. They have effected much in this way, not only by 
direct action, but by lending their sanction, influence and assist- 
ance, in cases where it seemed the effect would be to render music 
more general. Thus, from the first, they have labored to effect the 
introduction of music as a branch of common school education, 
which they have at length accomplished.. They have collected an- 
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nually a class of music teachers, to attend a short course of lectures 
from their professors; which body, now numerous, has for some 
time acted as an independent convention for the promotion of the 
art, and exhibits a respectability of taste and talent, that inspires 
the most encouraging hopes. The Academy have also lent their aid 
to the cultivation of instrumental music, by opening one of their 
spacious rooms for the meetings of the Amateur Club, and by the 
cooperation of Mr. Schmidt, one of their prefessors. 

All this is well, and has done much towards awakening an inte- 
rest in the public mind: and in this view, we cordially join in the 
remark in the report, that “ at no time since the formation of the 
Academy has the prospect of ultimate success to the cause of mu- 
sical education been sd animating.” Much has thus been done 
towards creating a general interest in it, and a general desire 
for it. ‘ 

But all this is merely preparatory to their object as stated 
above ; which implies the creation of the means of gratifying this 
desire. If the principle of Franke, the founder of the Teachers’ 
Seminary at Halle in Germany, be correct, “ that children cannot 
be well taught without good teachers, and that but few good 
teachers could be found unless they were regularly trained for the 
profession,” and we heartily subscribe to this doctrine, then the 
training of good teachers claims the Academy’s first attention. It 
has hitherto turned its attention to this point but limitedly. It has 
appointed professors, it is true; but it has left them to take their 
own course: and this course has been more to give instruction to 
classes of amateurs, than to prepare good teachers, with slight 
exceptions. The professors of the Academy might, as such, have 
been made available to this end, from the first. 

If, then, we embrace all that has been done in a single view, we 
shall find that the Academy has been useful to the art of music 
more by its influence and name, than by its actual practical opera- 
tions ; notwithstanding great sums have been expended on the lat- 
ter. It might be worth while, therefore, to examine into the manner 
in which these expenditures have been incurred ; and to inquire 
whether or not a much greater good for the art might not have 
been effected by them; in order that the future may profit from the 
past. The interest in music is far more general and extensive than 
formerly ; and now would seem to be the time for the Academy to 
change its course of operations, and direct them to the preparation 
and qualification of good teachers, who might go forth and dissem- 
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inate correct knowledge and taste. This involves great responsi- 
bility, and would require great care on the part of the government, 
to see that the work was entrusted to competent hands, and in 
particular not te give its recommendation to any to go out into 
the country as teachers, who are not properly qualified for the task. 

If the Academy will do this, the benefit to the country and the 
cause would be incalculable. It is the only institution in the coun- 
try which can do it; and all that is necessary is that it should 
carry out its own objects. 

The following gentlemen were elected to compose the govern- 
ment of the Academy for the ensuing year:—Samuel A. Eliot, 
President, William W. Stone, Vice President, Luther 8. Cushing, 
Recording Secretary, George E. Head, Corresponding Secretary, 
Julius A. Palmer, Treasurer, B. F. Edmands, Librarian, Daniel 
Noyes, George W. Crockett, Moses Grant, Bela Hunting, Benjamin 
Perkins, Henry Edwards, Benjamin Howard, Josiah F. Flagg, 
George Wm. Gordon, James Clark, Counsellors. 

3. Tue Concerts. There have been given this summer a few 
professional Concerts,—that is, Concerts given by professional sing- 
ers of songs and ballads with pianoforte accompaniment,—a style 
of music which we have before remarked is much more suitable 
for the parlor than the concert room. The Quartett Club gave a 
Concert at that attractive place of summer resort, Nahant. This 
was a pleasant and appropriate thought, but not being present, we 
can say nothing of the performance. 

The Mayor, always alive to the subject of music, promptly re- 
sponded to the call of the public press for a band to play on the 
common during the warm summer evenings; and the Boston Brig- 
ade Band and the Boston Brass Band gave performances alter- 
nately, twice a week, thus enhancing the attractions of that already 
popular place of evening resort. The music was indeed disturbed 
at first by the inharmonious noises made by the boys; which shows 
the need of making this a branch of education, and of cultivating 
the young mind in this direction. We hope this patronage will 
encourage the bands to prepare for another year something better 
and more solid than quicksteps and battle pieces. Many fine com- 
positions have been written expressly for such occasions, by some 
of the best composers in Europe; and we would urge the careful 
study of such pieces, including even slow and adagio movements; 
which, if well performed, cannot fail of the most pleasing and .pow- 
erful effect. 














